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by M. Benedikt, and "Uber Raumvorstellung u. Raumbegriff " (9 pp.), 

by K. Siegel. 

Emil C. Wilm. 
Washburn College. 

Reason in Belief. By Frank Sewall. London, Elliot Stock, 1906. — 
pp. ix, 208. 

In the words of the author, the purpose of this work is "to consider the 
underlying principles of the Christian faith in their rational aspect and so 
to bring to the view of the scientific mind of our time a system of rational 
Christianity." The argument employed in defense of the Christian sys- 
tem of doctrine is based upon Kant's discovery that "in mind and not in 
matter lies the creative framework of the world." Now Dr. Sewall 's aim is 
a worthy one, and in defending an idealistic view of the world he does well 
to go back to Kant for support. But one who would convince the modern 
scientist by an appeal to an historic movement in philosopy should have a 
thorough knowledge of the history of philosophy and a firm grasp upon 
philosophic principles. Judged by the present work, the author falls short 
in both of these respects. As evidence of this, it is only necessery to refer 
to his chapter on "The Nature and Basis of Induction." The chapter is 
an achievement in error. Induction, we are informed, involves the ' con- 
tact ' of two planes of being, mind and matter. To bridge the chasm 
between the two, we must assume as the primary condition of all induction 
that an external world of matter exists perfectly analogous to the world of 
consciousness. It is the Infinite Mind which guarantees the correspondence 
between the subjective and objective in human experience, and makes valid 
the mind's knowledge of an objective world. Every one of these positions 
has been discredited and exposed as fallacious in the development of 
modern epistemology. The interests of religion are not advanced when 
exploded philosophical theories are urged in behalf of religious doctrines. 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

The Religious Conception of the World. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 284. 

All who are interested in the problems of religion will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Rogers for this excellent volume. Often the best interests of religion 
are served by a destructive criticism of traditional tenets, but at present 
there is greater need of constructive works like this, in which the conclu- 
sions of modern philosophy and science are brought to bear upon the 
problems of religion with the object, not of further discrediting commonly- 
accepted beliefs, but of reestablishing them on firmer foundations. The 
author states it as his purpose " to defend a view of the world which is 
frankly religious and theistic. ' ' He believes that the philosopher who ap- 
pears as defender of religion gains an important advantage in having the 
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support of the common religious experience of mankind. Something of the 
weight which attaches to religion as such belongs to that special form of it, 
Christianity," which alone of the faiths of the world may be regarded as 
having shown itself to be in any considerable measure adequate to the needs 
of human life at the present day, at any rate in the western world. ' ' The 
peculiar message of Christianity may be summed up in undogmatic form in 
the phrase, ' the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. ' A cer- 
tain conception of reality is implied here, and this Professor Rogers en- 
deavors to justify philosophically. 

Perhaps the strongest chapters in the book are those devoted to theism 
proper, —.the proofs of God's existence, his relation to nature and to man. 
The author gives first place to the argument from design, which he believes 
has always been the most convincing of theistic proofs, not only among 
men engaged in practical pursuits, but with philosophers as well. While 
evolution has altered the form of this argument, it has not destroyed its 
force. The purpose attributed to the world is seen to be immanent and 
not external. But the meaning of the cosmic process is brought out for the 
first time in clear relief. When we survey the full sweep of the world's 
evolution from the primitive nebula to the appearance of human society 
and civilization, we cannot easily resign ourselves to the belief that the 
whole process is the product of blind haphazard forces. Indeed, the 
thinker of to-day is warranted in denying the existence of an independent 
world of matter. Contemporary science and philosophy are agreed that 
we know no reality apart from conscious experience. Since reality is 
known to us only through thought and sensation, we may suppose that its 
true nature is expressed in these terms, and that it is throughout a manifes- 
tation of intelligence. Following this line of thought, we are led to the 
further conclusion that the natural world represents the content of a larger 
life and conscious experience analogous to our own. It is not conceivable, 
however, that persons, like things, are included as elements in the all-em- 
bracing unitary consciousness of God. The ultimate category for conceiv- 
ing the universe is not self-consciousness, but a society of selves. In this 
community one member, God, occupies an exceptional position, standing 
in some special way at the center of things, and being the inner reality of 
the world. 

The problems of Freedom, Evil, and Immortality are discussed in the 
concluding chapters of the work. The treatment, though brief, is admi- 
rable. The author is thoroughly informed as to the theoretical bearings of 
these questions, and has an earnest appreciation of their practical signifi- 
cance. He displays through all his discussions a remarkable sanity of judg- 
ment, weighing carefully the merits of alternative hypotheses, and never 
adopting extreme or one-sided views. A less satisfactory part of the book 
is that dealing with the foundations and validity of knowledge. This sub- 
ject is considered in the opening chapters, as preliminary to an investiga- 
tion of religious problems. The author does not make his position in epis- 
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temology entirely clear. He definitely rejects pragmatism, yet, in his an- 
xiety to avoid intellectualism, seems to adopt a view substantially identical 
with it. These chapters add little to the value of the book. 

Professor Rogers writes with force and vigor, using simple language and 
direct, if not always graceful, modes of expression. In developing his 
idealistic theory of nature, he is so successful in avoiding technical phrase- 
ology that his argument will be perfectly intelligible to those without special 
knowledge of philosophy. As a whole, the work is closely reasoned and 
convincing. The theistic argument would have been strengthened, if the 
author had taken more account of the facts of the moral life, — had, in 
fact, devoted a chapter to the ' moral ' proof. 



H. W. Wright. 



Lake Forest College. 
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